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bred in the same spot, laying three eggs, which Mr. Boden- 
stein has brought me, and which are precisely similar to those 
previously obtained. 

[Conf. anteà, p. 286.—J. H. G.] 


186. RALLUS CÆRULESCENS, Gmel. Caffre Rail. 
This Rail is common in Trans-Vaal. 


187. ORTYGOMETRA PYGMÆA, Naum. Baillon’s Crake. 
One occasionally puts up this Crake whilst Snipe-shooting ; 
but it is not common. 


152. GALLINULA CHLOROPUS, Linn. European Waterhen. 
This species frequents the reedy banks of the Movi river, 
but is not plentiful. 


XIV.—Notes on the Avifauna of the Desert of Sinai and of the 
Holy Land. Part I. By Arexanper W. M. Crark Ken- 
NEDY, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Coldstream Guards. 


I reet that some apology is due to the readers of ‘The Ibis’ 
for troubling them with the following rough notes,—first, 
because I fear there will be little value in them, as I was un- 
fortunately obliged to hurry through my journey owing to 
the lateness of the season, arid therefore had but small time 
to make observations on the ornithology of the countries 
through which I passed; and secondly, because the subject 
has been treated in an exhaustive manner im these pages by 
far abler pens than mine, and by far more accurate observers 
and better ornithologists. Among these I need hardly refer 
to the Rev. H. B. Tristram and Mr. C. W. Wyatt. My sole 
reason for offering them to my brother ornithologists is from 
my conviction that there is always some value to be set on 
original observations; and I can only add that these notes 
were made upon the spot, so that they may be relied upon 
as authentic. 

Leaving London on the last day of the year 1869, in com- 
panionship with Mr. Trench Gascoigne, of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blues), I arrived after a very rough passage through 
the Bay of Biscay, with a lovely run over the blue Mediter- 
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ranean, at Alexandria. Having “done” all the lions of that 
city, and enjoyed some excellent Snipe-shooting in its vicinity, 
we went on to Cairo, and remaining there for a couple of 
weeks, ascended the Nile into Nubia, and we spent nearly two 
months in collecting specimens of the birds we met with by 
the banks of that venerable river. So much, however, has 
been written in ‘The Ibis’ upon Egyptian ornithology al- 
ready, and the subject has been so well treated by my friend 
Captain G. E. Shelley in his lately published work on the 
birds of that country, that I do not intend to refer to this 
portion of my travels. But I will give a brief outline of 
our proceedings after the 17th March, 1870. On that day 
we left Cairo for Ismailia, intending to see the Suez Canal, 
just then opened, while our dragoman and servants and our 
camels, with the impedimenta for our trip through the Sinaitic 
Desert, went on ahead to Suez, where the Bedouin Arabs of 
the Tôr tribe were to furnish our escort and be all ready to 
start on our arrival at that place. It was our intention to 
leave Cairo upon the 16th of March; but on arriving at 
the railway station, at 9.30 a.m., we were disappointed to find 
that there was no chance of getting to Ismailia that day, as, 
owing to the strong south winds of the previous day, the line 
of rails for some six miles to the westward of that place had 
been completely buried by drifting sand, which in some spots 
was many feet in depth. Thus situated we returned to our 
hotel, and took a long donkey-ride into the desert to the east of 
Cairo, and beyond the famed petrified forest, where I found 
the largest flock I ever saw of the prettily plumaged Ery- 
throspiza githaginea, and obtained a specimen of the Bifas- 
ciated Lark (Certhilauda desertorum), which cannot be said 
to be often met with. In a deserted burial-ground, near the 
tombs of the Cailliphs, we found, on our return, several pairs 
of the Rock-Thrush (Monticola saxatilis). In another Arab 
cemetery, on the outskirts of the city, I saw Monticola cyanus 
in some numbers. I entirely agree with Captain Shelley 
(‘ Birds of Egypt,’ p. 71) that this is a far commoner species 
than M. saxatilis: but I have never seen both species so close 
together ; for the two burial-grounds were but a few hundred 
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yards from each other. I will not dwell on our journey to 
Ismailia; but seldom have I seen so many Ducks of all kinds 
(but principally Fuligula ferina, F. cristata, and Rhynchaspis 
clypeata) as we observed from the railway-carriage, congre- 
gated on some large pieces of water a little way beyond Za- 
gazig, while the common Mallard and Anas crecca were there 
in vast flocks, and seemed little disturbed by the passing train. 
At Ismailia, and on the canal itself near that place, and also 
in the neighbourhood of the town generally, I was much 
struck with the entire absence of any animal life; for, with the 
exception of small sand-lizards and a Kite, we saw nothing 
whatever, excepting one bird, which simply swarmed on the 
banks of the “sweet-water canal,’ namely Motacilla alba. 
Probably they were about to migrate; for this bird, though 
very common throughout the country in winter, lessens its 
numbers greatly towards spring. On the following day we 
went up the Suez Canal in a small steamer; and about half- 
way to Port Said a heavy hailstorm came on; and as flock 
after flock of wild fowl scudded away over head as the storm 
drove them from their snug quarters on Lake Menzaleh, we 
could almost fancy ourselves back in old England on a raw 
winter’s day; for it became very cold, and it was only the oc- 
casional companies of Pelicans or Flamingos that passed by 
our boat, that made us remember that we were sojourning 
in a foreign land. 

On the 19th I found the harbour of Port Said swarming 
with the Gulls and Terns. The most noticeable were Sterna 
caspia, S. cantiaca in very small numbers, S. media, one ex- 
ample of S. bergii, Larus fuscus, L. leucopheus, and L. ridi- 
bundus. I saw several pairs of that splendid Gull, Larus 
ichthyaétus, and killed one very good specimen. One of the 
Caspian Terns that I shot, soon after daylight, from the break- 
water, very nearly cost me dear. It fell into the sea, but 
only about twenty yards from land; and being a good speci- 
men, I, anxious to secure it, and having no dog or boat, di- 
vested myself quickly of my clothes, and was about to clamber 
down the stone piers previously to plunging in for my bird, 
when a big black fin appeared for a moment above the surface 
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close to the Tern, and in another second S. caspia found his 
last resting-place in the capacious belly of a large shark ! 

Our camels were all ready for us on the 21st, when we got 
to Suez; but a strong Khamseer wind blew all day, which 
prevented our starting for the “wells of Moses” until the 
following day. I noticed a small number of Phalacrocoraxr 
carbo in Suez harbour, but saw few birds excepting the com- 
moner Gulls, Terns, and Hawks. At half-past ten the next 
morning we found ourselves in Asia, having quitted Africa 
by crossing the Red Sea near the spot where the children of 
Israel went over. Mounting our camels, we set out on the 
first stage of our desert journey ; and being now truly in the 
peninsula of Sinai, my notes on the birds observed by us 
commence. 

Our route, after spending a month in the desert, and stay- 
ing some days at Mount Sinai, was vid Nukhl, to Jerusalem ; 
then, having visited the Dead Sea and valley of the Jordan, 
we rode throughout the whole length of the Holy Land to 
Damascus, thence to Beyrout, which we left on the 10th 
of May for Constantinople. Thus the birds in the following 
list were met with between March 22nd and May 10th, 1870. 


l. Vuttur MONACHUS (Linn.). Black Vulture. 

I met with this species very sparingly in the desert, and 
found it most abundant close to the convent of Sinai. I also 
saw a few of them in Southern Palestine; but I should call 
them rare in that country. 


2. Gyps FULVUS (Gm.). Griffon Vulture. 

When resting upon the summit of Jébel Misa, where God 
is said to have given the tables of the law to Moses, we noticed 
one pair of the Griffon soaring far above in the blue sky, but 
could distinguish them well with an opera-glass. This was 
on March 30th, and was the only time I met with this species, 
never seeing it in Palestine. 


3. NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS (L.). Egyptian Vulture. 

One of the commonest of birds in the Sinaitic desert, and 
almost as numerous in some places here as in Egypt itself. 
Around the convent of Sinai there were a great many of them ; 
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and we met it far north in Palestine ; but it seemed to become 
scarcer as we worked northwards from Jerusalem. Where- 
ever we pitched our tents in the desert, whether on a sandy 
plain or almost hidden among those towering mountains, an 
assemblage of Egyptian Vultures were certain to be the very 
first living things we saw in the early morning, and the last 
birds to take leave of us at night. They would hover around 
us all day, but generally took care to keep out of danger. I 
verily believe that several individual birds followed us all the 
way from the outskirts of Suez until we arrived at the borders 
of Hebron, a space of nearly one month. They appeared to 
eat any thing, from a defunct camel to the leg-bone of a 
chicken; and they seemed to delight in depredations among 
the burial-grounds of the Arabs. A child was buried on 
April 7th at a little village called Nukhl, in the very centre 
of the desert, and halfway from Jerusalem to the convent at 
Sinai; and early the next: morning I happened to leave my 
tent, which was pitched close to the grave-yard, if such it 
could be called, and the sight that met my eyes was truly 
sickening. The newly-buried corpse was torn up and exposed 
to view, and a whole host of Eagles, Buzzards, and Ravens 
were enjoying this horrible feast; but by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the loathsome partakers of this cannibal meal 
were the Egyptian Vultures. This grave-yard was a loath- 
some spectacle—many, indeed most of the graves torn open, 
human bones, men’s and women’s skulls, bits of hair, and the 
clothes of the dead, scattered about in all directions. All at- 
tempts to. scare away the Vultures were utterly ineffectual. 
I shot one of them (a very old male bird if one may judge 
from its plumage) as it was hovering over the burying-ground ; 
and a general scramble of the inhabitants of Nùkhl took place 
as the bird was seen to fall. I heard from my dragoman that 
the fellow that got this bird eat it the same evening. 


4, AQUILA PENNATA (Gm.). Booted Eagle: | 

We met with one single pair in the desert on the 13th of 
April, about seventy miles due south of Edh Dohorigeh. 
There were more Quail and Sand-Grouse on our line of march 
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that day than on any other occasion; and I attribute the pre- 
sence of A. pennata to this circumstance. They were very 
wary, and kept well out of harm’s way. 


5. Aquita Na&vIA (Gm.). Spotted Eagle. 

Met with at rare intervals throughout the desert, but must 
certainly be called a scarce species, at all events at this time 
ofthe year. We sawit in Palestine, and notably in the moun- 
tains of Moab and valley of the Jordan. 


[To be continued. | 


XV.—Notes on the Ornithology of New Zealand. 
By Warrer L. Buuuer, Sc.D., F.L.S., &e. 


Wuen I undertook to write a history of the birds of New 
Zealand, I was not insensible to the difficulties of the task. 
The field was a comparatively unbroken one; and, with a few 
notable exceptions, the existing literature was confined to 
dry lists of names and characters of species. In the prepa- 
ration of my work I had therefore to rely mainly on the re- 
sults of my own observations, extending over a period of many 
years. At the same time I freely availed myself of the assis- 
tance of Mr. Potts and other local observers, whose contribu- 
tions were, in every instance, duly acknowledged. Having 
produced a royal-quarto volume of some 400 pages, the bulk 
of it being purely original matter, it was not to be expected 
that my statements on every point would pass unchallenged, 
or that naturalists who think for themselves would indorse 
all my views. Besides, as I have explained in my preface, 
our present knowledge of many of the rarer species is confes- 
sedly imperfect, while in regard to all of them some new fact 
is being constantly added to the general stock of information. 
The notes and corrections of impartial observers in New Zea- 
land will be very valuable to me, as they will assist in making 
a future edition of my work more exhaustive and complete. 
The first contribution of this kind is Captain Hutton’s paper, 
which appeared in the last number of ‘ The Ibis? But in at- 


